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FORBWORD 
to First Edition 



Few persons would deny that there lias been more 
discussion of school desegregation than of any other issue 
at every level of American life— “Within the family, the 
neighborhood, and within local, state and national govern- 
mental agencies. Until only a few years ago the 
protagonists had little basic research upon which to base 
their arguments for or against desegregation; the primary 
sources of support appeared to be the same for either 
group, i, e. , legal, moral or philosophical. But during the 
period, 1958-68, while the public and private debates were 
being held throughout the country, a number of researchers 
designed experimental studies to test the myriads of 
hypotheses attendant to school desegregation (e. g. mixing 
white and Negro children in school will result in a lowering 
of academic standards, white children will not receive as 
good an education as in the past, Negro children will 
become more hostile to whites because of frustration over 
not being able to compete successfully in the desegregated 
classroom, or higher achievement by all students can be 
expected in desegregated schools, etc.). Such research 
efforts continue to increase in number and quality, atd they 
are providing tlte foundation upon which Justifiable educa 
tional postures can be constructed. 

The contribution of the author, through this report 
of an assessment of the research on desegregation 
conducted to date, Is unquestionably a "bencianark" in the 
field. The evaluation of research on desegregation eported 
herein will be useful to educational researchers, to students 
of the process of change, to school officials as they rc organ- 
ize curricula for instructional purposes, and to those persons 
who plan pre-service and in-service preparation programs 
for teachers. 
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The evaluation of the research represents the work 
and the interpretations of the author, and does not neces- 
sarily represent the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on 
Education, Human Rights, and Responsibilities or that of 
the fraternity in general; liowcvor, the Commission is 
pleased to have been associated v/ith Mr. Weinberg in the 
production of this important book. This book was prepared 
under the sponsorship of the Commission on Education, 
Human Rights, and Responsibilities of Phi Delta Kappa and 
was supported by a grant from the U. S. Office of Education, 
which, however, assumes no responsibility for tlie content. 



James H. Bash 

For the Commission 
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PREFACE 
to Second Edition 



The present edition has been expanded to cover 
research tliat was completed during 1967-1969. In a number 
of cases, I have reported on older research that seems to 
illuminate some contemporary problems. I have made a 
special effort to evaluate the consequences of the research 
for the classroom as well as for its broader social science 
impon. 

The dissertation research would be beyond the 
reach of a single investigator were it not for the excellent 
service of University Microfilms, Inc. The BRIC System 
was indispensable. Requests for single pieces of research 
were filled graciously by Princeton University Library, 
several school boards, governmental agencies, and numer- 
ous researchers. 

A new feature is the geographical index of studies. 

It lists the state in which each study was made. 

1 wish to thank the following for helping to prepare 
this new edition with great dispatch and care: Lillian S. 
Calhoun, Gertrude S. Martin, Gladys Hamilton, Cleo 1. 
Havener, and Patricia E. Moseley. Special thanks are due 
to Mrs. Suzanne D. Price, Chief Analysis, Resources and 
Materials Staff, Division of Equal Educational Opportunities, 
of the United States Office of Bducaboh, who initiated 
arrangements for the new edition, and Dr. Maynard Bemis, 
Executive Secretary oi Phi Delta Kappa, who facilitated the 
project by administering the budget and by making publication 
arrangements. 



Meyer Weinberg 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



"It is not enough to believe ir equality, " writes 
De Vos, "we must see what science can say further about 
it." The present work is an attempt to see what "science 
says" about the educational consequences of school deseg- 
regation. 

Two decades ago, the present work could not have 
been written; there Just wasn't that much desegregation to 
study. Since then, social practice has overtaken the scholars. 
Today, sufficient desegregation lias occurred so that scholars 
have a surfeit of experience to study. Unfortunately, however, 
the scholars now lag behind the reality. In 1966, a Federal 
official in charge of desegregation enforcement activities 
replied to a Congressional inquiry as to the existence of 
research on desegregation: "The basic problem is there are 
very few researchers that want^to work on it for some reason, 
but it is a very real problem." 

Nevertheless, considerable research has been done. 
Much of it remains unpublished or is circulated only within 



1 . George De Vos !n Caste and Race: Comparative 
Approaches , ed. by Anthony de Reuck and Julie Knight (Boston 
Little, Brown, 1967), p. 289. 

2. DavldS. Seeley in U.S. Congress, 89th, 2nd ses* 
sion, House of Representatives, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Special Subcommittee on Civil Rights, Guidelines for School 
Desegregation Hearings (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1966), p. 139. 



narrow circles of experts. The present volume is the first 
book-length review of the field; a number of excellent review/i 
of research have appeared that encompass parts of the field 
or shorter periods. 

A clarification of key terms would seem to be in 
order. These are: segregation, desegregation, inte- 
gration, and deprivation. 

For purposes of this study the term segregation is 
defined as a socially patterned separation of people, with or 
without explicit sanction. The legal distinction between de 
facto and de jure segregation has not been found to be of any 
consequence in studying the impact of segregation upon 
children. The essential mark of a segregated school is not 
the presence of a certain ethnic mixture although a number 
of practical measures of the mixture have been offered by 
students of the problem. Fundamentally, a school is 
segregated when the community comes to view the school 
in its nature to be inferior and unsuitable for privileged 
children. For example, a school is segregated whenever 
it becomes known as a "Negro school ." The stigma imposed 
upon the school by the community makes it segregated; 
virtually always, a stigmatized school will be deprived of an 
equal share of community resources inasmuch as the control 
of the resources, too, is socially patterned. 

If a school is considered by the community to in. 
adequate for minority children but not for majority children, 
that school is segregated. A pragmatic test of this distinc- 
tion is easily applied to what is often called "reverse busing,' 
l.e., the busing cf white children to a predominantly Negro 
school . White parents most frequently- -and at times with 
justification- -object that the transfer would result ir their 
children being placed in e. poor school with a negative effect 
on their learning. The significant point is not the accuracy 
of the white complaint but the tacit assumption by whites 
that the same contention does not apply to the Negro children. 

The term desegregation is defined as the abolition of 
social practices that bar equal access to opportunity or that 
bar equal access to the "mainstream of American life." The 
effort Is to create new patterns of interaction by altering the 
organizational and administrative structures that contribute 
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to segregation. Desegregation is thus a matter that can be 
effectuated through administrative measures. It needs only 
to be decided, and it can be done; its success does not require 
special kinds of children or teachers or administrators. 

The significance of desegregation is missed, however, 
if we characterize it merely as "moving bodies." To be sure 
the attendance of Negro and white children in a common school 
is the most obvious feature of desegregation. It is psycho- 
logical naivete to imagine that such attendance in a race 
conscious society is without consequence for the students in- 
volved. The research results reported in the present work 
suggest that the consequences are pervasive, profound, and 
complex. 

The term integration is defined as the realization of 
equal opportunity by deliberate cooperation and without regard 
to racial or other social barriers. The concept of integration 
stresses realization of equal opportunity: "Education which is 
equally bad for everyone is not integrated education; it simply 
skimps educational opportunity in like manner for all. Thus, 
integrated education of low quality is a contradiction in terms." ^ 

In an integrated school, individual differences would 
bear no stigma as it became clear that these were not social 
differences in disguise. Students, teachers, and administrators 
would cease making invidious comparisons as differences 
ceased being stigmatic. Acceptance, mutual respect, and 
cooperation are the tempers of an integrated school. 

The term deprivation is defined as the socially- 
patterned withholding of educational opportunity from selected 
groups of persons. Reference is to a group pattern and not 
to isolated deprived persons. The concept of depriva. on 
implies withheld advantages and this would seem to be more 



1 . Meyer Weinberg, Research on School Deseg- 
r egation: Revie w and Prospect (Chicago: Integrated Education 
Associates, 1965), p. 29. See also James S. Coleman, The 
Concept of Equality of Educational Opportunity. unpublished 
paper read at a conference of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, October 21, 1967. 
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adequately conceived as a group phenomenon. Deprivation 
and privilege are opposites, even though the privilege he 
merely the right to attend a while school that is only slightly 
less inferior than the Negro school . Segregation has, of 
course, often been used to allocate opportunities among the 
deprived as well as the privileged; indeed, it is a question 
whether it has ever been used for anything else. Problems 
of deprivation are compounded by consideration of race and 
class. All the deprived, more or less, are also segregated. 
But for Negroes, race is an additional depressive factor. 

In the present v/ork studies are examined which shed 
light on the experience of children in desegregated schools. 
Ideally, such a study would compare the achievement or 
other characteristics of individual children both "before and 
after" desegregation. Forces that impinge on desegregation- - 
such as social class or region or residence--could be 
controlled while racial composition of the school or the class-' 
room was varied. Unfortunately, attempting to separate the 
influence of social class from race is sometimes as difficult 
as separating the red from the white in pink. 

Only a few researchers have distinguished between a 
desegregated and a transitional school. The latter type is 
an all-white school in the process of becoming a predomi- 
nantly Negro school; whereas a desegregated school is 
characterized by a stable interracial student body. Obvi- 
ously, the setting in the transitional school is highly 
unfavorable to constructive and productive student relations. 
Confusion of the two types of interracial schools is not 
uncommon . 



SCOPE OF DE SEGRE GATION 



The extent of interracial schooling has never been 
measured accurately. The publication of hitherto-unavail- 
able data, however, permits the making of a tolerably 
definite figure. 

Early in 1970, the Office of Civil Rights of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (OCR- HEW) 
released a compilation of elementary and high school racial 
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composition covering fall, 1968 .1 It listed five ethnic 
groups- -white, Negro, Spanish- sumamed, American 
Indian, and Oriental- -and noted the number of each en- 
rolled in schools containing a predominance- -half or more— 
of other ethnic groups. These figures enable us to observe 
the degree to which children attend ethnically homogeneous 
or heterogeneous schools. 

According to data in the OCR- HEW compilation in 
fall, 1968, students were apportioned among the ethnic 
groups as follows: 



Whites 

Negroes 

Spani sh- su mam ed 
American Indian 
Oriental 

Total 



34, 697, 133 
6,282,173 
2, 002, 776 
177, 464 
194,022 
43, 353, 568 



Of these numbers: 

*716, 980— or 2.1 percent of all-white students 
attended schools in which they made up less than half the 
enrollment. 

*1,467, 291- -or 23.4 percent of all- -Negro students 
attended schools in which minority children made up less 
than half the enrollment . 

*906, 919— or 45.3 percent of all-Spanish- sumamed 
students attended schools in which minority children made 
up Jess than half the enrollment. 

*109, 540— or 61.7 percent of all2 --American Indian 
students attended schools in which minority children made up 
less than half the enrollment. 

*140, 069— or 72.2 percent of all— Oriental students 
attended schools in which minority children made up less 
than half the enrollment. 



1. Release dated January 4, 1970. 

2 . Does not include 52, 400 students in Bureau of 
Indian Affairs schools or an undetermined number in private 
schools. 



Thus, a total of at least 3,343,799 students attended 
schools in which their own ethnic group was not predominant. 

This number represents one-thirteenth of all children 
attending elementary and secondary public schools. Pro- 
portionately, nearly fifteen times as many minority children 
attend these inter- ethnic schools as do white children. As a 
result, 78.6 percent of the total enrollment in inter-ethnic 
schools is made up of minority children. 

How are these 3.3 million students distributed by 
city and ethnic composition of school? Such figures are 
available only for the 100 larger* . ol districts and for 
Negroes and whites. According to one compilation drawn 
up by Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company, in fall, 1968, 
in the 100 districts, 478, 352 Negro students attended pre- 
dominantly white schools and 223,016 white students attended 
predominantly Negro schools. 1 Table 1 shows the distrib- 
ution by school district. In Richmond, Virginia and Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, for example, every tenth white student is in 
a predominantly Negro school. In Flint and Detroit, Michigan 
the proportion is somewhat higher. 

Considerably more than 3.3 million students attend 
inter- ethnic schools. The OCR- HEW listing reported only 
predom inant- -i.e., more than half- -proportions of schools. 



1. Data from columns 7 and 8, Schedule 1, Analysis 
of Student Enrollment of One Hundred Largest School District. 
August 6, 1969, compiled by Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Co . . 
Certified Public Accountants, Jackson, Mississippi for Mr. 
Robert C. Cannada, Attorney -at- Law, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Files of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in Washington, D.C. were the source of these data; 
material was taken from Forms OS/CR 102-1 and OS/CR 101. 
White students" are all those students not designated as 
minority group members. This material antedated the OCR- 
HEW study by five months. While the later source differs 
in some respects from the earlier one, I have chosen to use 
the earlier one because it alone gives data on whites in pre- 
dominantly Negro schools throughout the 100 school districts. 
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Clearly, however, many students attend schools in which 
they constitute a significant number if not a predominance. 

In New York State, for example, while 154,415 Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans attended predominantly white schools, 
more than twice as many (364,011) attended schools whose 
proportions of whites range from 11 percent to 90.9 percent.* 
If one may generalize this difference, we can speak of some 
6 million students in inter-ethnic schools. 

After fall, 1968, two contradictory trends were under- 
way: (1) white students continued to leave urban schools for 
suburban schools; and (2) federal courts sharply increased 
their compliance standards and brought about more deseg- 
regation. Because of the October, 1969 "desegregate now" 
decision by the U.S. Supreme Court, compliance spread, 
although unevenly . 

Overall, it may be estimated that from 6.5 million 
to 7.0 million elementary and secondary students are in 
interethnic schools. This is somewhat under a seventh of 
the total. In 1968, 434,000 Negroes were reported as 
enrolled in colleges and universities. Only about half this 
number attended institutions that were not predominantly 
Negro. White college students numbered 6, 500, 000, the 
vast majority in all-white schools. The number of Spanish- 
sumamed, American Indian, and Oriental students in colleges 
is quite small. In virtually every case, however, these 
students attend interethnic colleges. 

Since 1954, the number of children attending inter- 
ethnic schools has grown by a very large factor. As of the 
time of the Desegregation Decision, fifty-four of the 



1. Robert P. O'Reilly and Associates, Racial and 
Social Class Isolation in the Schools (Albany, N.Y.; Division 
of Research and Evaluation, New York State Education 
Department, December, 1969), p. 91. Data are for 1968. 

2, U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20, No. 190, "School Enrollment: October, 
1968 and 1967" (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1969), p.l. 
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presently 100 largest school districts listed in Table 1 were 
legally segregated. In a number of the others, segregation 
existed without explicit legal sanction. 

The number of Negro and Spanish- sumamed youths 
living in urban centers has increased sharply, thus providing 
a broader base for interethnic schools. On the other hand, 
the persistence of segregation patterns has also increased 
the absolute number of children attending segregated 
schools, given the considerable increase in population. Thus 
the number of both segregated and desegregated has expanded 
This process is continuing. 



TABLE 1 

Negro and White Students Attending Public Schools in Which 
They are in the Minority, One Hundred Largest School 
Districts in the United States, Fall, 1969* 

NEGRO WHITE 



District Number. 



Birmingham, Ala. 2,472 

Jefferson County, Ala . 534 

Mobile, Ala. 3,442 

Montgomery, Ala. 924 

San juan, 

Carmichael, Calif. 134 

Fresno, Calif. 1,228 

Garden Grove, Calif. 83 

Long Beach, Calif. 2,817 

San Francisco, Calif. 7,525 

Los Angeles, Calif. 12,081 

Mt. Diablo, Concord 

Calif. 369 

Oakland, Calif. 4,308 

Richmond, Calif. 4, C46 

Sacramento, Calif. 5,898 

San Diego, Calif. 4,852 

Denver, Colo. 3,133 

Jefferson, 1-akewood, 

Colo. 60 

District of Columbia 1, 253 

Dade, Miami, Fla. 8,533 

Orange, Orlando, Fla. 2,627 

Hillsborough, Tampa, 

Fla. 3,770 

Palm Beach, W. Palm 

Beach, Fla. 3,191 

Brevard, Titusville, 

Flo. 4,414 

Pinellas, C'ear^ater, 

Fla . 2, 762 



% of Negro 
Students in 
District 


Number 


% of White 
Students in 
District 


7.2 


122 


0.4 


2.9 


63 


0.1 


10.9 


305 


0.7 


5.5 


— 




100.0 


-• 




23.4 


64 


0.2 


100.0 


-- 


»- 


51.3 


1,044 


1.7 


29.0 


5,244 


13.5 


8,2 


7,793 


2.2 


100.0 


- . 




12.2 


4,233 


21.3 


38,8 


1,446 


5.0 


80.5 


356 


1.0 


32.3 


1,075 


1.1 


23.0 


1,449 


2.3 


100.0 




__ 


0.9 


3, 636 


43.9 


15.1 


1,558 


1.1 


20.1 


186 


0.3 


19.6 


637 


0.9 


18.6 


369 


0.9 


69.8 


— 


— 


21.7 


489 


0.7 
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i. See Footnote 1, p. 3. 



Duval, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


NEGRO 

4,377 


12.6 


WHITE 

24 




Broward, Ft, 
Lauderdale, Fla. 


3,556 


14.5 


833 


1.1 


Escambia, Pensacola, 
Fla. 


2,983 


23.1 


612 


1.8 


Polk, Bartow, Fla. 


3,815 


32.7 


61 


0.2 


Dekalb, Decatur, Ca. 


1,845 


44.7 


342 


0.5 


Atlanta, Ga. 


3,729 


5.4 


1,614 


3.8 


Muscogee, Columbus, 
Ga. 


884 


7.1 


449 


1.5 


Chatham, Savannah, 
Ga. 


1,620 


9.3 


590 


2.4 


Chicago, Dl. 


12,554 


4.1 


13,716 


6.2 


Fort Wayne, Ind . 


1,549 


26.9 


1,234 


3.5 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


8,205 


22.4 


3,212 


4.5 


Gary, Lid. 


1,879 


6.3 


916 


6.5 


Des Moines, Iowa 


2,057 


57.0 


884 


2.1 


Wichita, Kansas 


4,058 


45.5 


200 


0.3 


Jefferson, Louisville, 
Ky. 


2,365 


57.6 


1 


_ _ 


Louisville, Ky. 


3,432 


13.5 


3,197 


tO. 8 


E . Baton Rouge, La. 


1,333 


5.6 


216 


0.5 


Calcasieu, Lake Charles, 
La . 


948 


9.5 


_ _ 


_ _ 


New Orleans, La. 


6,569 


8.8 


3,465 


10.0 


Caddo, Shreveport, La. 


648 


2.5 


37 


0.1 


Jefferson, Gretna, La. 


2,632 


20.5 


-- 


-- 


Anne Arundel, Annapolis, 
Md. 


7,318 


82.0 


1,081 


1.9 


Baltimore, Md. 


9,646 


7.7 


8,576 


12.8 


Montgomery, Rocleviilt;, 
Md. 


4, 872 


100.0 


_ _ 


_ _ 


Baltimore Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 


4,301 


100.0 






Prince George, Marlboro, 
Md. 


12,525 


56.1 


2, 346 


1.9 


Boston, Mass. 


6,359 


25,0 


4, 093 


6.3 


Detroit, Mich. 


19, 685 


11.2 


16,768 


14,6 


Hint, Mich. 


4,165 


24.2 


3,629 


12.7 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


3,730 


71.0 


1,108 


1.8 


St. Paul, Minn. 


2,556 


87.6 


11 


-- 


Jackson, Mis?*. 


544 


3.0 


324 


1.6 


St. Louis, Mo. 


5,244 


7.1 


2, 178 


5.2 


Kansas City, Mo. 


4, 865 


14.0 


2,281 


5.8 


Omaha, Neb. 


2,309 


20.5 


1,617 


3.2 


Clark, Las Vegas, Nev. 


3,961 


48.1 


128 


0.2 


Albuquerque, N.M. 


1,212 


63.9 


135 


0.3 


Jersey City, N.J. 


4,061 


25.4 


2,138 


13.0 


Newark, N.J. 


2,285 


4.2 


3, 936 


28.7 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


7,249 


27.5 


1,457 


3.3 


Rochester, N.Y. 


6,232 


45.6 


1,781 


5.6 


New York City, N.Y. 


89,446 


26.7 


44, 983 


9.6 


Charlotte, M., N.C. 


6,704 


27.7 


1, 163 


2.0 


Winston Salem, N.C. 


2,111 


15.3 


17 


-- 
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NEGRO 



WHITE 



Cleveland, Ohio 


4,631 


5.3 


3,572 


5.4 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


8,171 


21,9 


5,861 


11.9 


Toledo, Ohio 


4, 554 


27,6 


1,485 


3.4 


Akron, Ohio 


5,705 


37.7 


2,207 


5.1 


Columbus, Ohio 


8,263 


28.8 


3,947 


4.8 


Dayton, Ohio 


2, 488 


10.9 


1,077 


2.9 


Oklahoma City, Okla, 


2,037 


12,5 


631 


1.1 


Portland, Ore. 


3,664 


56.7 


i,03‘; 


1.5 


Tulsa, Okla . 


1,517 


15.6 


566 


0.9 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


16, 401 


9.9 


18,468 


16.9 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


6,366 


21.3 


4,015 


8.7 


Charleston, S.C. 


2,585 


15.5 


716 


2.4 


Richland, Columbia, S.C. 


3,231 


17.2 


168 


0.8 


Greenville, S.C. 


1,839 


14.8 


214 


0.5 


Shelby, Memphis, Tenn. 


950 


6.7 


6 


-- 


Memphis, Tenn. 


1,765 


2.6 


1,313 


2.3 


Nashville, Tenn. 


3,689 


16.4 


1,958 


2.8 


Austin, Texas 


1,214 


15.6 


327 


1.0 


Corpus Christ!, Texas 


575 


23.0 


178 


0.8 


Dallas, Texas 


2,020 


4.1 


2,537 


2.6 


El Paso, Texas 


1,488 


82.5 


81 


0.3 


Fort Worth, Texas 


2,274 


10.6 


358 


0.6 


Houston, Texas 


5,338 


6.5 


2,334 


1.8 


San Antonio, Texas 


1,574 


13.5 


545 


2.6 


Gr'ai ite, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


59 


100.0 


. _ 




Fairfax, Virginia 


3,3 22 


100.0 


-- 


— 


Norfolk, Virginia 


2,726 


n.6 


1,119 


3.5 


Richmond, Virginia 


1,890 


6.4 


1,358 


10,0 


Tacoma, W:^h. 


2,613 


73.9 


424 


i .3 


Seattle, Wash. 


5,757 


55.5 


1,455 


1.9 


Kanawha, Charleston, 
W. Virginia 


2,905 


81.9 


394 


0.8 


Milwaukee, Wise. 


3,867 


12.4 


3,241 


3.4 



THE VARIETIES OF CHILDREN 



One ol the greatest educational handicaps under which 
minority children learn is the burden of a label. Negro 
children, for example, are often described as though they were 
all of a kind, each suffering identical handicaps, all following 
a single path of development. This sterotype ill-fits any group 
of children. It creates a special problem for the process of 
desegregation as parents and even some educators come to 
regard the minority children as uniformly poor academic 
achievers and antagonistic toward schools. Research does 
not support this misconception. 
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As long ago as 1930, Garth and colleagues tested 
2,006 Negro children in Dallas, Tulsa, and several other 
urban Oklahoma places. At age 9.5 years, 48 percent of 
the Negro children overlapped the achievement scores of 
white children; 32 percent overlapped i.Q. scores of 
whites.* Over a period of time, the Negro-white gap 
widened. 

The Pruitt-Igoe public housing project in St. Louis, 
Missouri, is inhabited by many very poor Negro families. 

In a study at the project, conducted by Ladner, it was 
found that school achievement was not highly valued. Yet, 
Ladner reports; "... In those families where the economic 
stability was largely absent but where parents still found the 
inner strength necessary to provide their daughters with the 
incentive to hope for a better life, adaptation to a future 
orientation had been achieved. ... I observed many stable 
family situations existing among a large number of house- 
holds in which a female was the head. "2 In such families, 
schooling plays an important part. 

In an interracial public housing project on the Lower 
East Side of Manhattan, Volkman found that few Negro 
parents were of the poorest group. 3 They took what 
appeared to be a disproportionately active part in school 
affairs through the Parent-Teacher Association. On the 



1. Thomas R. Garth, Bert E. Lovelady, and Hale 
W. Smith, "The Intelligence and Achievement of Southern 
Negro Children. " School and Society , 32 (1930), p. 432. 

2 . Joyce Ann Ladner, On Becoming a Woman in the 
Ghetto; Modes of Alienation (Doctoral dissertation, 
Washington University, 1968), pp. 168, 198. (University 
Microfilms Order No. 68-17, 190) 

3. Jacob Volkman, The Informal Social Environment 
in a Public Housing Development; A Survey of the Social 
Behavior, the Attitudes, and the Feelings of Project Tenants 
Toward the Project and Its Population (Doctoral dissertation, 
New York University, 1966). (University Microfilms Order 
No. 67-127) 
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other hand, in a study of the residents of a public housing 
project in Hunter's Point, San Francisco, we read an 
account of almost unrelieved antagonism between the school 
and the people.* Already by the 8th grade, Hippier reports, 
the dropout rate is 25 percent 

In two all-black kindergarten classes in Chicago, 
Ryckman studied the relationship between cognitive abilities 
and social class One hundred Negro middle and lower 
class boys were the subjects. On tests of the major 
cognitive components, the middle class boys scored higher. 
With respect to General Language Ability scores, "only 20 
percent of the middle class children obtained component 
scores bc-low the medians of the lower class group and only 
16 percent of the lower class children had scores above the 
middle-class medians ."4 

Edna O. Meyers studied academic achievement 
among Negro boys in Harlem Two groups of twenty- 
three boys- -achievers and underachievers- -were analyzed. 
All were in the normal I.Q, range; the former were from 



1. Arthur Edwin Hippier, Family Structure and 
Social Structure: Matrifocality in Hunter's Po int (Doctoral 
dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 1968), 
pp. 85-95, (University Microfilms Order No, 69-3613), 

2. Ibid, , p. 90. 

3. David B. Ryckman, Psychological Processes o f 
Disadvantaged Children (Doctoral dissertation. University 
of Illinois, 1966) (University Microfilms Order No. 66-12, 
417; and "A Comparison of Information Processing Abilities 
of Middle and Lower Class Negro Kindergarten Boys," 
Exceptional Children, 33 (1966-1967), 545-552. 

4. Ryckman, Psychological Processes of Disadvan- 
taged Children , p. 59. 

5. Edna O. Meyers, Self-Concept, Family Structure 
and School Achievement : A Scudy of Disadvantaged Negro 
Boys (Doctoral dissertation, Columbia University, 1966) 
(University Microfilms Order No. 67-5540). 
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